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were able to pacify him with the offer of some blocks of choco-
late, which was found to rank next to beer in his affections, so
he went off happily, inviting the party to call on the lord abbot
in the morning.

That day a small incident occurred which helps to throw light
on a certain trait of the Ladaki character. We had ridden
ahead of our baggage, but did not expect it to reach its destina-
tion very long after us, since experience had shown that the
pony-drivers on foot could keep up with the riders extra-
ordinarily well, in spite of the latter trotting their horses on
favourable ground. We were rather annoyed therefore, when
the transport did not turn up for several hours* So unusual did
this seem that we even began to feel a little anxious; but
eventually the men appeared, looking fresh and unhurried, so
we asked them somewhat sharply to explain the delay. They
frankly admitted that they had lain down to have a good sleep;
though they knew they had done wrong and were liable to a
scolding, and even to some loss of pay, they did not try to make
excuses. This is very typical; these people hardly know how
to lie. An official subsequently related to us that when any
small offence is committed, it is only necessary to question the
suspects in order to elicit a truthful version with full details.
There is no regularly organized constabulary in Ladak, though
the Wazir, in addition to his other offices, holds police rank.
Apparently it is thought that among such an honest and law-
abiding population, the police having no crime to repress, could
only pass their time in creating it! " For by the Law is the
knowledge of sin." How this story would have delighted
Kropotkin.

Our first contact with Himi did not seem too promising, nor
was a walk round the monastery reassuring. The whole area
was polluted, and the air was charged with nauseating smells
which, owing to the place being so shut in, never drifted away.
We had been warned in Leh that the water was liable to produce
a form of diarrhoea like a minor dysentery; but it is just as
likely that it is not so much the water itself, as the filth-infected
dust, which causes the trouble. By walking to a point well
above the monastic settlement, water can be drawn where there
is no reason for doubting its purity; whereas it is hardly possible
to avoid consuming a certain amount of foul dust with one's
food. Naturally any water drawn from below the inhabited